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Cover photo shows world’s most famous train, the 20th 
Century Limited, pulling ovt of La Salle St. Station, 
Chicago, at 4 p.m., on i6-hr. run to New York 
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CHICAGO'S CANYON: Where the 


winding Chicago River flows under Michigan Ave- 
nue, close to the lake shore. stand four of the city’s 
tallest buildings. Photo shows, left to right. the 
Medinch Athletic Club building. the Tribune Tower, 
the Wrigley (chewing gum) Building, and (on the 
south bank) the Mather Tower. Michigan Avenue 
bridge it’opened up for a lake freighter. Note “Phila- 
delphia Cream Cheese” billboard near Wrigley Bldg. 
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NEW ORLEANS TO CHICAGO: 


Two barges carrying a cargo of rice and sugar, 
and pushed by a river boat, arrive in Chicago 
after the long journey up the Mississippi and Illi 
nois rivers. Follow the route on your map. 


CHICAGO'S NEW Outer Link Bridge 


(right), built by PWA. opens to allow a lake 
freighter, just in from Duluth, to enter the Chicago 
River. Note tug pulling her. 
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IN A SNOWSTORM, on a dark day. photographer shot this (above) unu 


of the opened bridges. After Dec. 1, and until April. freezing weather stops most traffic. 


CHICAGO 
BRIDGES 
GOING UP 


HEN you visit a city for the first 

time, you want to see all the 
things that make the city different from 
other cities. What’s different about 
Chicago? First thing we think of is 
the lineup of bascule drawbridges, pop- 
ularly called jack-knife bridges be- 
cause of the way they open up to let 
boats pass. Forty-nine of Chicago’s 54 
movable bridges are the jack-knife 
type. Visitors get quite a thrill when, 
walking along Wacker Drive, they see 
first one bridge and then others all 
along the river, opening up to let a 
boat pass. 


Our pictures on this page were chos- 
en to give you some of the thrill a visi- 
tor to Chicago feels when these giant 
jack-knives silently open up, as if giv- 
ing a magnificent salute to the ship 
passing by. 
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BOOM TOWN 


Chicago Grew Fast, and It Still Has Growing Pains 


The hands of men took hold and tugged 

And the breaths of men went into the junk 

And the junk stood up into skyscrapers 
and asked: 

Who am I? Am la city? And if I am what 
is my name? 

And once while the time whistles blew 
and blew again 

The men answered: Long ago we gave you 
a name, 

Long ago we laughed and said: You? Your 
name is Chicago. 

Early the red men gave a name to a river, 
the place of the skunk, 
the river of the wild onion smell, 
Shee-caw-go.* 


HICAGO is a mighty, sprawl- 
ing city — young and strong 
and careless. It is the na- 

tion’s second largest city, so very big 
for its age. It grew fast, doubling its 
population every ten years from 1840 
to 1910. This high rate of growth 
caused Chicago many growing pains, 
from which the city is only now be- 
ginning to recover. We will say more 
about these growing pains later. 


Chicagoland 

After 1910, when the city’s popula- 
tion reached 2,185,283, Chicago grew 
at the rate of half a million people 
every ten years. Today 3% million 
people live in Chicago’s city limits. 
But this is only half the population 
of Chicagoland—the name given to 
the area of thousands of boroughs, 
towns and cities, which surround 
Chicago like satellites. 

The Chicago Tribune, the paper 
with the biggest circulation of any 
newspaper outside New York City, 
has a map which it calls Chicago- 
land. The good citizens of Milwaukee 
and Madison, Wisconsin; of La Salle, 
Pekin, Peoria and Joliet, Illinois; of 
Grand Rapids and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan; and of South Bend and Lafa- 
yette, Indiana (not to mention a 
thousand lesser places) may not like 
the idea of being mapped in Chicago- 
land. But there they are. All roads 
lead to Chicago. And when we say 
roads, we mean a spider- web of 
them. 


A Magnet for Trains 

Turn the page, and on the map 
there, you will see just a few of the 
railroads that serve Chicago. Our 
map shows only 12 of them, with 
their crack passenger trains named. 
But there are 34 different railroads 
that come into Chicago. The place is 


*This verse is from the poem “The Windy 
City,’’ by Carl Sandburg. It is reprinted from 
the book, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, by per- 
mission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company 
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Armstrong Roberts 


TWO MOODS: Whether the temperature is in the 90s or below zero, Chicagoans 
know how to take it. It's a grand city for recreation. You can dive right off a downtown street 


into Lake Michigan. But don’t try it now. Last week Chicagoans were bucking a blizzard. Photo 


below shows how they did it at corner of Clark and Madison Sts. A howling time was had by all. 


like a magnet for passenger and 
freight trains. There is no city in the 
world so well-tied. (Please pardon 
the pun.) 

It is natural that the metropolis of 
the Mid-West is the focal point of 
every important highway of the re- 
gion. These highways make Chicago 
easy-to-reach for the people of Chi- 
cagoland, who think nothing of 
jumping into their cars for a Satur- 
day of shopping and fun in “the big 





Wide World 


city.” Lots of people in the Mid-West 
like to spend their summer vacations 
in Chicago, to enjoy swimming, boat- 
ing and other sports. . 

We have mentioned railroads and 
highways, which you may look upon 
as the sinews that make the young 
city strong. But don’t become so fas- 
cinated by the trains and automo- 
biles that you forget Chicago’s wa- 
ter highways. From any point on the 
Great Lakes, a freighter can enter 
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LAFAYETTE S 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Kate Tracy 





ALL ROADS lead to Chicago. Map above shows 13 of the 34 railroads that serve 
Chicago and link the city with the rest of the country. To make our map more interesting, we 
have printed the name of each railroad’s most famous passenger train, and also the distance 
from Chicago to various other cities. Names of railroads appear in parentheses. 


the heart of Chicago. It can go on 
down the Illinois River to the Mis- 
sissippi—— Cairo, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Natchez, New Orleans—a 
thousand miles down the River. 

River traffic, though slower than 
rail and highway, is gaining in vol- 
ume. More and more manufacturers 
and wholesalers are planning their 
business to allow for the extra time 
for shipment by water. Freight rates 
by water are 20% lower than by rail. 

Shipping continues on the lower 
Mississippi through the winter, but 
service to Chicago and the Twin Cit- 
ies (St. Paul and Minneapolis) must 
stop at the first sign of ice. 

What do the freight trains, the 
transport trucks, and the ships carry 
into Chicago, and what do they take 
out? 


Wheat, livestock, cotton, ore, coal, 


wood, oil, paper, and wool lead the 
parade into the city. Besides these, 
there are hundreds of other items of 


raw materials and finished goods 
used in Chicago's mills and factories. 

Out from Chicago’s mills and fac- 
tories go carloads and shiploads of 
farm machinery, dressed meat, oleo- 
margarine, electrical equipment, ra- 
dio apparatus, steel, clothing, news- 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for the Upper Elementary Grades and 


through May inclusive, except during holidays at Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mid-term and Easter. 
Editor. Entered as second-cla matter Sept. 1, 

cla entry at Dayton, Ohio 

year or 40 semester each; single subscription, $1.25 a year. 
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papers, magazines, mail-order cat- 
alogues, paints and varnishes, tin 
cans, coal products, and plumbing 
materials. 

We have seen how fast Chicago 
grew. We have noted how the city 
derives its strength through its rail- 
road, highway and water routes for 
convenient transportation of its 
manufactured products. But in our 
opening sentence we said that Chi- 
cago is young and strong and care- 
less. Let’s look into this. 


Short of Money 

Every city, and every small town 
for that matter, has poverty and 
ugliness of which it is not proud. We 
might paraphrase* an old song by 
saying, “There’s a little bit of bad in 
every good little town.” But, accord- 
ing to the record, Chicago has had 
more than “‘a little” badness. We will 
call it carelessness. Fast - growing 
‘ities, like some fast-growing boys 
we know, don’t take the time or the 
trouble to wash behind their ears. 

Chicago’s carelessness shows up 
every so often, and attracts nation- 

*WORDS TO THE WISE. Paraphrase (par- 
uh-fraze—first a as in carry), verb. To re- 
state an idea or saying in slightly different 


words. From the Greek paraphrazein—para, 
differently,”’ plus phrazein, “to say.” 
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wide attention. Several years ago the 
city couldn’t raise money to pay its 
13,000 school teachers. To close the 
schools was unthinkable to Chicago’s 
citizens. So the city government paid 
the teachers in “warrants” which 
were written promises to pay at some 
future date— whenever the city 
could raise the money. 

For a year, teachers were paid in 
these warrants. In the meantime, 
teachers had to pay their own bills. 
So they used the warrants to buy 
food and to pay rent. Many teachers 
who needed cash for other purposes 
had to sell their warrants for 70% 
of their face value. 


It may seem odd to you that the 
second largest city in the United 
States, with all the strength of com- 
merce and industry we have men- 
tioned, should have trouble paying 
its bills. 


Who Is Responsible? 


The Chicago city government goes 
on, year after year, spending more 
money than it takes in. This mounts 
up to a deficit* of several mil- 
lion dollars each year, and when the 
deficit becomes too big, the city can 
no longer borrow money from the 
banks. 

Why can’t Chicago put its house 
in order? The blame must be put on 
the city administration (officials who 
run the government). It seems that 
they either do not have the desire or 
the ability to give Chicago a busi- 
nesslike administration. Chicago is 
not an easy city to run decently, be- 
cause of the many racketeers and 
gamblers who operate there. They 
have a great deal of money, and with 
this money they are able to exert 
“pull” on the way the city is gov- 
erned. 

A Big Job 

The first big job of a new city gov- 
ernment would be to clean out the 
racketeers and dishonest officials who 
have been co-operating with them. 
This could only be possible if the new 
government officials were themselves 
honest and efficient. It does no good 
if the incoming group is no better 
than the old group. 

But if Chicago’s finances are in 
bad order, if the city is untidy, if the 
slums are a sore spot over one-fourth 
of the city’s area, then Chicagoans 
must take some of the blame them- 
selves. It is they who elect the city 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Deficit (def-i-sit 
—i’s as in it), noun. A shortage of money; 
the amount by which expenses are greater 
than income. The word was originally a 
Latin verb meaning “there is lacking.” 
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officials. Chicagoans could follow 
New York’s example by voting in a 
capable government. New Yorkers 
did this when they elected La Guar- 
dia mayor and Dewey district attor- 
ney. 

Some people think that Chicago’s 
population is too much of a mixture 
ever to get together to demand bet- 
ter government. A million Chicago- 
ans are foreign born, and another 
million have parents of European 
birth. Among them are a half mil- 
lion Germans, a half million Poles, a 
million Scandinavians, Irish, Italians, 
Russians, Czechoslovakians and Eng- 
lish. 245,000 Chicagoans are Ne- 
groes. 


Most of these people are American 
citizens. They will follow good lead- 
ership, just as New York’s mixed 
population follows the good leader- 
ship of La Guardia. 

Some day a leader will rise in Chi- 
cago who will stir the people out 
of their “what’s the use” attitude. 
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Homer Smith 
S.S. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, an all-passenger excursion steamer, leaving 
her pier in Chicago for Benton Harbor and South Haven, Michigan. It runs on a daily schedule 
during the summer, carries 2,150 passengers. South Haven is northeast across the lake, 77 miles 
as the crow flies: 86 miles via Benton Harbor. Photo shows Tribune Tower in background. 


Chicago may be bankrupt, and it 
may lack good government. But it 
has some things to point to with 
pride. The University of Chicago has 
one of the most brilliant and useful 
faculties in the educational world, 
and a bright, alert body of students. 
Chicago has a fine Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Field Museum of Natural 
History, good parks, the Adler Plan- 
etarium, and the Chicago Civic Op- 
era. 

For fifty years Chicago has been 
talking of building a subway to re- 
lieve traffic congestion. Its elevated 
railway line is a slow-pokey thing, 
and moves at a snail’s pace on reach- 
ing the Loop in the congested down- 
town skyscraper district. 

Now, at last, work on a subway 
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has started. PWA (Public Works 
Administration) is paying half the 
cost of 40 million dollars. Chief of 
PWA is one of Chicago’s leading 
citizens — Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. Secretary Ickes was 
on hand to turn the first shovel of 
dirt and make a speech when work 
started on the subway last month. 
(See picture on page 13.) Secretary 
Ickes recently was thinking of giv- 
ing up his work as a member of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet, and 
running for election as mayor of Chi- 
cago. He seemed eager to try his 
hand at giving Chicago good govern- 
ment. But now it appears that Mr. 
Ickes has given up the idea. Perhaps 
President Roosevelt convinced him 
that he was more useful to the na- 








International 


THIS AIR VIEW of Chicago, teken 


from plane over Lake Michigan, shows how 
the city spreads out over a tremendous area 
—215 square miles—50 miles along the sandy 
shore of the Iake. All the “new looking” land 
along the shore has been made by filling in 
dirt over the lake. On this new land, the 
Century of Progress Exposition was built in 
1933. Note Soldier Field, a big stadium, and 
railroad tracks along lakefront. Last week it 
was announced that Chicago would have a 
new lakefront airport on a 325-acre island to 
be built (filled in) off the tip of land called 
Northerly Island, which is the ax-shaped area 
in foreground of photo. Note the Adler Plane- 
tarium at tip of Northerly Island. 


tion as Secretary of the Interior and 
PWA chief than he would be as 
mayor of Chicago. 

Many small groups of citizens in 
Chicago have been trying for years 
to bring good government to the city. 
But their efforts have been too weak 
to combat the two political machines 
which rule the city. It would be very 
hard for a candidate to get elected 
who was not backed by one of the 
machines. 

A man like Secretary Ickes, with 
the backing of President Roosevelt, 
might succeed in winning the nomin- 
ation as candidate of the Democratic 
machine. Then, if Chicago should 
elect him, things would begin to hap- 
pen fast. 

Opposition to Ickes, or anybody 
like him, would be bitter, especially 
from the business interests. They 
would be afraid that Ickes would 
really clean up the city. Ickes him- 
self is a millionaire, and he is also 
well known as a fighter for good gov- 
ernment. 

Our second largest city deserves 
a government as good as any in the 
country. 
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NORTHEND WILDCATS 


By Clyde Brion Davis 
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ORTHEND WILDCATS” is a book 

about Joe and Sliver, two boys who 
have many adventures trying to raise 
money for their baseball team. Here, 
Junior Scholastic reprints the chapter 
telling about their scheme to sell old 
cow bones to a junk dealer. Joe, who 
tells the story, wants to be a soldier of 
fortune; while Sliver would rather be a 
great ballplayer. “I tell you, Joe,” Sliver 
said, ““vou come and be a baseball player 
with me for a while and then I'll go and 
be a soldier of fortune with you for 
a while and we'll have a lot of fun doing 
both and be together all the time.” 

That sounded reasonable to Joe, and 
soon the boys decided to form a baseball 
team. “What we call the team?” Joe 
asked. And Sliver: “Oh, I don’t know.... 
How about Wildcats? That’s a good 
name. Call it the Northend Wildcats.” 

And so the idea of the Northend Wild- 
eats was born, but then, of course, the 
wanted uniforms, not to mention 
gloves and a chest protector. How could 
they get the money for all these things? 
Joe and Sliver were puzzled. One day 
the answer seemed to come to them right 
out of the sky. They were sitting in a va- 
cant lot talking when Sliver remembered 
something he 


boys 


wanted to show Joe. eee 


LIVER grinned and reached into 
his pocket and brought out a 
beautiful pearl-handled knife. 
“Gosh,” I said, ‘‘where’d you get 
that?” 
“Didn’t you ever see that before?” 
I reached out my hand and Sliver 
tenderly handed me the knife. 
“No, I never saw it before. 
Where'd you get it?” 
“My uncle Tom sent it for my 
birthday. Boy, that’s a fine knife.” 
“Sure pretty 


Gosh. 


“Cost two dollars.’’ 

“Aw ...no fooling? Just got two 
blades,” I objected 

“Well, it ain't the 
makes it cost so much. 

“No, you can get a fine 
knife like that 


blades that 


” 


two-bladed 
for fifty cents with a 


wood handle. With even a frog- 
sticker big blade you can 

“Sure, I know it. But it’s that fine 
pearl that makes this one cost so 
much,” 


I held the knife up and admired its 
white glitter. 


“Sure is pretty,” I said, “but pearl 
must be awful high Say that knife 
is worth four bits with a wood handle 
and the wood ndle is worth maybe 
a dime, that wor “ 1 make forty cents 
for the knife without any handle at 


all and that would make a dollar and 


sixty cents for just the pearl handle 





This story is from Neorthend Wildcats by Clyde 
Brien Davis. It is reprinted here by permission 
of the publishers, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc... New 
York Copyright 1938 by the author 
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The boys decided to form a baseball team, called the Northend Wildeats. 


without the knife at all. Where they 
get pearl like this?” 

“Out of oysters.”’ 

“Oh, no. The pearls they 
of oysters are round.’ 

“Guess that’s so,” said Sliver. “Oh, 
I remember hearing now. They just 
call this pearl because it’s white and 
shiny like a real pearl, but they make 
pearl handles out of cow bones.” 

“My gosh, but cow bones must be 
valuable.” 

“Sure they are. They just take ’em 
and cut ’em the shane they want and 
polish ’em up and there is your pear! 
handle.” 

“Well, I swear. 


of cow bones in a cow 


get out 


And there’s loads 
. Look at the 
profit in cow bones. Say there’s two 
ounces of cow bone in this here han- 
dle and the handle costs—what’d we 
say?—a dollar-sixty. Let’s see, half 
of a dollar-sixty is—half of a dollar 
and a half would be six bits, so half 
of a dollar-sixty would be eighty 
cents, wouldn't it?” 

“‘Reckon you're right,” said Sliver. 

“Well, then, that would be eighty 
cents an ounce for pear] handles.” 

“Say,” said Sliver, getting excited, 
“I’m just thinking of something big. 
You remember when old Whiskers 
Baker’s red cow got bogged down in 
the swamp north of Jenkins’ pasture 
last fall?” 

I slapped Sliver on the back. “Boy, 
you got a real idea. That cow 
wouldn’t be anything but a skeleton 


now—Jjust a heap of bones waiting 
for us to come and get ’em, and the 
swamp’'ll be dry enough so we won’t 
have any trouble.” 

“Oh, boy; oh, boy! We'll take my 
express wagon and go out there to- 
morrow with a hand ax to knock her 
apart.” 

“‘Where’ll we sell her?” 

“Salvage—he buys bones just as 
good as old iron and rags. I’ve seen 
bones there already, but I didn’t have 
an idea they were so valuable.” 

“Gosh, me neither.” 

“Boy, we'll make enough money 
to buy mitts and gloves and bats for 
the ball team and maybe a chest 
protector for me.” 

“Listen, Sliver, I bet we make 
more than that. How many pounds 
of bone you reckon there is ina cow?” 

“Well, Baker’s old red cow was 
about an average cow. I reckon 
she’d weighed eight—nine hundred 
pound.” 

“How much of that you figure was 
bone?” 

“That’s kind of hard to figure. 
Guess a hundred pound of her ought 
to be bone.” 

“More than that,” I said. “We had 
in physiology that the human skele- 
ton weighs about thirty-five pounds 
for an average man.” 

“Well, I reckon an average man 
is about a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Would that be it?” 


“T reckon. Well, say that’s it and 
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thirty-five pounds of that is bone. I 
ain’t get a pencil, but I’d say thirty- 
five would go into a hundred and 
fifty about four times, wouldn’t it?” 

“Something like that.” 

“Well, then, the bones is a quarter 
of a body and if old Baker’s red cow 
weighed eight hundred pound, she’d 
have two hundred pound of bone in 
her, wouldn’t she?” 

“Let’s see,” said Sliver, “four goes 
into eight hundred two times. Reckon 
you’re right. That should ought to 
bring some money, hadn’t it?” 

“Money? Boy, Ill say money. 
Look here, we figured this pearl han- 
dle cost eighty cents an ounce, 
didn’t we?” 

“That’s right. But we can’t get any 
eighty cents an ounce for the bones 
before they’re cut into pearl handles 
and polished.”’ 

“Of course not. But even say it 
costs half to cut and polish the bone 
into pearl handles. That’s forty cents 
an ounce.”’ 

“Well, Salvage sells ’em to some- 
body and you can bet your hat that 
Salvage’s going to make a profit.” 

“T’'ll say he is. Salvage’s an awful 
cheat. But let him make a big 
profit and say he only gives us ten 
cents an ounce.” 

“Gosh,” said Silver, “that sure 
would be a cheat. He wouldn't 
dare cheat us like that.” 

“He certainly hadn’t ought to. 
But just say he does. Just say he 
won't give us only ten cents an 
ounce. Look what even that 
would be for just one pound.” 

““Geemonently! Sixteen ounces 
in a pound, Joe.” 

“Sure, I know it. That’s just 
what I’m saying. And ten times 
sixteen is—add a naught to six- 
teen and that’d be a hundred and 
sixty cents or a dollar-sixty for 
one measly pound. My gosh, and 
two hundred pound!” 

“That'd be a hundred and sixty 
dollars for one hundred pound! 
Joe, we’re practically rich. It’s a 
hundred and sixty dollars apiece be- 
cause there’s two of us and two hun- 
dred pound of pear!!”’ 

“Gosh!” I said. 

“Now,” Sliver went on, “I'll tell 
you what let’s do with this money. 
Suppose we both keep a hundred to 
buy bicycles and things and to save 
towards starting out soldier of for- 
tuning and suppose we both put in 
the other sixty dollars for the North- 
end Wildcats. That would be a hun- 
dred and twenty dollars and, boy, 
could we even buy peachy uniforms 
with that. Could send to Sears and 
Roebuck or someplace and get real 
uniforms.” 

“Blue uniforms with a red wild- 
cat on the chest!” 
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“Yep, a red wildcat, and—but say 
I got to get home for dinner! See you 
tomorrow!” 

“Yeah, early,” I said. 

Sliver was over to our house the 
next morning before I had finished 
breakfast. I was just scraping up the 
last of my strawberries and cream 
when I heard him giving our signal, 
which was a sliding whistle some- 
thing like the first bar of a meadow 
lark’s song. 

“Where are you going?” said my 
mother. 

“Sliver and I got to go out in the 
pasture.” 

“Well, you get home early for din- 
ner. You’ve got to mow anyhow half 
of the yard this afternoon.” 

“All right, mama,” I said, and tore 
out the front door. 

“Hi, Sliver,” I called, “wait till I 
find the hand ax.” 

“Come on. I got our hand ax and 
a gunny sack and everything.” 

“What we need with a gunny 
sack?” 

“Well, I figured maybe there’d be 
too many bones for just the wagon 
and we could put the rest in a sack 





“We can’t let anything like a bad smell stop us” 


and set the sack on top the wagon.” 

“Say,” I said, “that’s smart.” 

Sliver had a big mouth and it 
spread very wide when he grinned. 

“Sure it’s smart,” he said, “what 
you think? Ain’t we both smart busi- 
nessmen?” 

As we came near the river, the 
bottom-land brush grew heavier 
and more tangled up and here and 
there was a shallow pond with cat- 
tails growing thick around it. It was 
on the edge of one of these ponds 
where we found the skeleton of 
Baker’s red cow. 

The big ribs were white from win- 
ter snow and spring rain and hot 
sunshine. But on the hind quarters 
and neck there were still shreds of 


red cowhide. And when we went to 
work with the hand ax, we found 
there was still quite a bit of cow left 
inside and while we went to pulling 
at the bones these parts of the red 
cow waked up. It was awful. 

Sliver and I went back fifty yards 
to breathe. 

“Maybe,” he said, “if we'd tie our 
handkerchiefs over our mouths and 
noses we could stand it better. You 
got a handkerchief?” 

“Think so,” I said. I dug into my 
pockets, which were filled with 
things I needed such as a couple of 
burned-out arc light carbons which 
the man who tended the lights had 
dropped in the street and which 
could be used to write on sidewalks 
and fences, and my jacknife and a 
fishing line wound around a cork 
bobber and a dynamite torpedo that 
brakemen strap to a railroad rail to 
stop trains and which I found beside 
the track once and three or fou 
horseshoe nails and several pieces of 
slippery elm bark sprinkled with 
cinnamon and down near the bottom 
a handkerchief, which wasn’t any 
too clean but which was all right for 
what I wanted. 

Sliver found a_ handkerchief 
too, and we tied them over our 
noses and went back to work on 
Baker’s cow. The handkerchiefs 
didn’t help a whole lot, though, 
and the cow’s bones seemed to 
hate to part from each other. After 
about five minutes we had eight 
or ten more bones in the bed of 
the wagon, but we couldn’t stand 
it any longer and had to break and 
run gagging. This time we went 
at least a hundred yards away, but 
it seemed we could still smell that 
old cow. 

“This is just awful,” Sliver said. 
He sat down and started chewing 
grass stems. “There must have 
been something terrible wrong 
with Baker’s cow. She probably 
would have died pretty quick even 
if she hadn’t got mired down.” 

“T reckon,” I said, ‘‘she must’ve 
been dying and just went out here 
in the mud to die.” 

“Yeah,” said Sliver. He shook his 
head. “Just an ordinary dead cow 
couldn’t ever smell like this one. 
Gosh. I hope what was wrong with 
her didn’t hurt her pearl.” 

“Well, we can’t let anything like 
just a bad smell stop us. You’re al- 
ways running into tough things in 
business. If you can stand the tough 
things, you make a success. If you 
can’t stand the tough things, you just 
go ahead and work for somebody else 
and never get anywhere.” 

“Guess you're right, Joe. But you 
don’t have things as bad as this cow 
playing baseball.” 
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“Maybe not. But that’s what we’re 
doing this for. Think of the peachy 
baseball uniforms we're going to get 
and the chest protector and bats and 
dollar and a quarter balls and the 
money left over what can buy us 
both fine bicycles with carbide lamps 
on ’em.” 

Sliver chewed on a new grass stem 
“Sure, we can stand it,” he said 
“This ain’t going to take us so long 
The thing to do is to think about 
something else when we’re up there 
working.” 

“Yeah. We’ll think about the base- 
ball uniforms and bicycles. Come on.’ 

So we went back and hacked and 
nauled as hard as we could for a 
couple more minutes and got maybe 
half a dozen more bones in the 
wagon. Then Sliver gagged awful 
and ran away and threw up his 
breakfast. Seeing him do that gave 
me the idea, soI threw up my break- 
fast, too. 

We lay down a long ways off from 
what was left of Baker’s cow and felt 
terrible. Sliver looked at me and his 
eyes were glassy and green instead 
of blue. “Guess we’re sissies,” he said 

“Well, I don’t know,” I said. “I 
read in a book that there wasn’t 
anything to being brave when you 
ain’t afraid and that a real heroisa 
guy who goes ahead when he’s 
scared to death.” 

“Well, my gosh,” said Sliver, “I 
ain’t afraid of that old cow. It ain’t 
that. She just don’t agree with me, 
that’s all.” 

“Reckon it amounts to the same 
thing. If we didn’t have to do any- 
thing but come out here and pick 
up those bones like picking violets 
there wouldn’t be anything to it.” 

“Well,” said Sliver, “that old 
cow ain’t any violet.” 

“All right, if you want to give it up, 
it’s hunky-dory with me. But I sure 
could use a bicycle.” 

“I'd like to have a bike, too. I’d like 
to have a shiny new bike with one of 
those automobile horns on the handle 
bars that you squeeze the bulb and 
they go honk-honk.” 

“Boy, that’d be great. Maybe we 
can stand it some more. What you 
say?” 

“Joe, here’s what we can do. We 
can go up closer—as close as we can 
get where the air is pretty fresh and 
we can take a big breath and rush 
up and pull on the bones until we 
have to breathe again, and then run 
back and breathe a while. Maybe we 
can do it that way.” 

So we tried that, but we tried to 
work so fast that we got in each oth- 
er’s way. Then we tried one of us 
laying in the grass breathing hard 
while the other worked as long as 
he could. I mean Sliver would work 
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until he had to have some air and 
would come running and gasping 
and gagging, and then I would grab 
a big breath and run up to the cow 
and work until I had to breathe and 
would break and run back, and then 
Sliver would run up to the cow 
again. 

By and by that way we got the 
little wagon full of bones and quite 
a lot more bones in the gunny sack 
and before noon by Sliver’s dolla 
watch, we had all the bones we could 
get loose very well, the underneath 
ones having too much cow on them 
to make very good pearl, we decided. 
So then we took hold of the little 
wagon tongue together and pulled it 
back through the woods and over the 
grass hills of Jenkins’ pasture and 
through the big gate and then rattled 
through the streets downtown to 
Salvage’s junk yard. 

We dragged the wagon through 
the gate at the junk yard and Salvage 
himself was there with his shirt 
sleeves rolled up but his red flannel 
undershirt sleeves still down on his 
arms. He looked at us grumpy as he 
always did at boys who came in with 





junk and he said, “Vat you got, 
boys?” 

“Fine bones to make pearl-handle 
knives of,” Sliver said. 

Salvage sneered his nose. “Green 
bone,” he said. ““Herman, come weigh 
up the boys’ bones.” 

Herman was a scrawny little man 
with very cordy arms and a terribly 
dirty shirt. Herman said, “Pull your 
wagon on the scales.” 

So we pulled the wagon on the 
scales and Herman shifted the 
weights. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Go dump the bone on that pile,” 
Herman said. “Then you bring the 
wagon back. I weigh that and see 
how much bone you got.” 

Sliver and I dumped Baker’s red 
cow on the big pile of bones and 
brought the wagon back to the scales. 
Herman weighed the wagon. Then 
he figured with a stub pencil on a 
dirty scrap of paper. 

“You got eighty-five pounds bone.” 





“Aw, they must be more than that,” 
Sliver objected. “My gosh, that’s 
practically a whole cow. Bones are 
a fourth of a body and a cow weighs 
eight hundred pounds, and there 
must be anyhow a hundred and 
fifty pounds of bones. My gosh, you 
must be wrong!” 

Herman shrugged up his skinny 
shoulders. “‘Vell,” he said, “Look at 
the scaies. Your wagon weigh thirty 
pounds. The whole thing weigh hun- 
dred and fifteen.” 

“All right,” I said, “how much 
money we got coming?” 

Salvage waddled fast around a 
heap of scrap iron. “What you kids 
want, huh?” he said. 

“These kids,” said Herman, “they 
got eighty-five pound bone. You 
want to pay ‘em for full hundred 
pound of green bone?” 

Salvage grinned. His two front 
teeth were gone. “Sure,” he said. He 
reached in his hip pocket and brought 
out a heavy cotton sack. He opened 
the sack. “Sure,” he said again. “Sal- 
vage not cheap. Salvage look after 
kids that brings in junk and pays ’em 
for a full hundred. Ten cents a hun- 

dred is the price for green bone. I 

pays you for a full hundred. Here.” 

He handed Sliver a dime. 

I looked at Sliver His face was 
pale. 

“You mean,” he said to Salvage, 
“you're trying to pay us just ten 
cents for all those fine pearl bones?” 

“What do you mean—pear! 
bone?” asked Salvage. very scorn- 
ful. 

Sliver dragged his pearl-handle 
knife from his pocket and held it in 
his left hand and slapped it with 
his right. “I mean that,” he said. “I 
mean bones what you make pearl 

for knife handles and sell for eighty 
cents an ounce. That’s what I mean.” 

Salvage laughed and laughed. 
“You hear that, Herman? You hear 
that? Why, kid, you think they make 
pearl handles out of green old cow 
bone? Why, kid, they get pearl han- 
dles out of mother pearl what comes 
from oyster shell and clam shell. 
And you think mother pearl comes 
from green old cow bones? Ha, ha, 
ha, ha!” 

I began to feel pretty sick. I began 
to think maybe Salvage was right. 

“Ten cents a hundred is my good 
price for green old cow bone,” went 
on Salvage. “I’m good and give you 
kids ten cents for eighty-five pound. 
Now you kick.” 

“You bet your boots we kick,” I 
said, but I didn’t feel very certain 
of where we stood any more. 

“Look here, Salvage,” said Sliver, 
“you can’t cheat us that way.” 

“Cheat! What you mean, cheat? 

Turn to page 14 
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Lives Worth Living 


Jane Addams of Hull House 


N Halstead Street, in the heart 
of Chicago’s downtown slum 
district, stands Hull House, 

one of the world’s most famous insti- 
tutions. Jane Addams founded Hull 
House in 1889. The two names always 
go together—Jane Addams and Hull 
House—a great woman and a great 
settlement house. 

Hull House was a pioneer among 
settlement houses. Today every large 
city has many similar institutions, 
located in slum districts, where the 
people are so greatly in need of some 
of the comforts of life. Many of the 
people are in actual need of food, 
clothing and medical service. The 
settlement house is always ready to 
serve these needy people. 

A settlement house is much more 
than a provider of necessities such as 
food and clothing. It is also a busy 
center of social and educational life; 
it is a playground and gymnasium; 
it is a concert hall where good music 
can be heard, and a stage where real 
plays can be seen; it is a school where 
painting and other arts, handicrafts, 
home-making and other accomplish- 
ments are taught. 


Foundation for a House 


Let us look into the life of the great 
woman who made Hull House possible 
and who gave cities everywhere a snin- 
ing example of helpfulness and com- 
munity spirit in action. 

Jane Addams came of pioneer stock. 
Her parents left Pennsylvania to “go 
west” to Cedarville, Illinois, where 
Jane’s father set himself up in busi- 
ness as a miller, acquiring in turn a 
house, nine children, and a comfortable 
fortune. He had a great influence, not 
only on his children, but on his com- 
munity. The people of Cedarville 
bought his flour, borrowed his books, 
listened to his opinions—and elected 
him state senator. 

Of all John Addams’ children, Jane 
was the closest to him. From him she 
gained her love of books and a great 
sympathy for mankind. While she was 
still a child, her father drove her 
through a poverty-ridden section of 
Cedarville. 

“Why do people live here, papa?” 
she asked. Her father replied that they 
had no money to live elsewhere. 

After some thought, Jane said: 

“When I’m grown up, I’m going to 
live in a big house, but I don’t want it 
near other nice ones. I want to live 
right next door to poor people so the 
children can play in my yard.” 

Jane was to go through a good deal 
before this dream came true. As a child, 
her own suffering from tuberculosis of 
the spine made her more conscious of 
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Jane Addams on steps at Hull House with a group of neighborhood children. 


the suffering of others. She decided to 
learn all she could about medicine in 
order to become a doctor among the 
poor. Her father put her through Rock- 
ford Seminary, and then encouraged 
her to enter medical school. Just be- 
fore she did so, John Addams died. 

The shock of his death affected Jane 
deeply. She resumed her work at the 
Women’s Medical College in Philadel- 
phia, but her grief plus further trouble 
with her spine, forced her to give 
up. She went abroad for a rest. 

In sections of London, Jane saw 
worse poverty than she had believed 
possible. The suffering she witnessed 
gave her a new determination to start 
her “house.” She returned to America, 
and talked over her plans with an old 
friend, Ellen Starr, who wanted to help 
her. 

They chose Chicago because it had a 
large population'of poor immigrants. 
At that time, the late 80’s, Chicago was 
a go-getter town where fortunes were 
made and lost overnight. But neither 
Jane nor Ellen were interested in that 
side of Chicago. They made straight 
for the miserable back streets, and be- 
fore long discovered a run-down man- 
sion, once the property of the wealthy 
Charles Hull. For $30 a month they 
rented it. When the house had been 
redecorated and _ wrefurnished, the 
neighborhood women were invited in 
for tea. 

The people of Halstead Street 
weren’t used to getting something for 
nothing. At first they were suspicious 
of the well-to-do and hospitable young 


women. But soon more and more came 
to tea, and later they joined the read- 
ing, sewing and cooking classes. 

So Hull House began to grow. Having 
proved its worth in the first year, it was 
given rent-free to Jane Addams by its 
generous owner. New buildings were 
added, and soon the settlement spread 
over an entire block. 

Jane Addams extended her work be- 
yond Hull House. She fought for laws 
to clean up Chicago sweatshops. Dis- 
honest politicians began to be nervous 
about Jane Addams. They offered her 
money if she would stop crusading on 
behalf of Chicago’s poor. But she 
couldn’t be bribed. She was too busy 
pushing measures for housing reform. 

Besides housing, Jane found other 
causes to fight for. She worked for 
equal suffrage for women, and when 
the World War came, she worked to 
keep America out of it. For this she 
was called a pacifist, a traitor, and a 
coward by the newspapers. Her popu- 
larity dropped sharply, and many 
wealthy people withdrew their sup- 
port from Hull House. In spite of all 
this opposition, Miss Addams contin- 
ued to work for peace throughout the 
war and afterwards. The value of her 
efforts was realized by the world when 
she was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1931. Other awards came her way, 
the most notable being one, in 1935, 
for distinguished service to education, 

In that year, Jane Addams was 75, 
and her health was beginning to go. 
She died on May 21, and the whole na- 
tion felt the loss. —ESTHER MILLER 
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Parliament of Science Meets; 
New Inventions Reported 


Every Christmas vacation, the pro- 
fessors of science in our colleges and 
universities fold up their laboratory 
coats, dust off their dinner jackets, and 
go out to attend conventions and meet- 
ings with their fellow scientists. It is a 
good opportunity for them to get first- 
hand information on the discoveries 
that have been made during the past 
year. 

Most important meeting of them all 
is the National Parliament of Science, 
held this year in Richmond, Va. It is 
run by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
which has been holding such an- 
nual meetings for 103 years. 

Though the Parliament of Sci- 
ence is mainly concerned with 
discoveries and inventions, its 
leaders and members keep well 
informed on the trouble in the 


world today. Scientists see in 
leaders like Hitler and Mussolinl, 
men who are undoing much 
of the good that science has 
achieved 

Dr. Foster Kennedy, retiring 
president of the Association for 
Research into Nervous and Men- 
tal Diseases, spoke for many sci- 
entists when he referred to “the 


stupidity of statesmen and apes 


ian has created th: 


airplane and the radio, the ape- 
man has got hold of them,” is 
t scientist put it 


the way anotnel! 


Airplanes and the radio have 
peen mans great triumpns over 
time and space. But nations now 
build them to bomb cities, and 
the radio is used to spread th 
propaganda of hate and bitter- 
ne 


Magnifies Million Times 


One of the most interesting of 
the new inventions is the ultra- 
microscope which magnifies up 
toan times and separates 
objects as close together as one- 
25th of -n onth of an inch 
This instrument was invented 
by Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin of 
the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Scient iailed Dr. Zwory- 
kin’s discovery as one of the 
greatest of our day. It will be of 
tremendous importance in bac- 
teriology and medical research, 
for it enables man to see things 
never before revealed to the hu- 
man eye it 
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covery recently announced. It has been 
developed at the General Electric Re- 
search Laboratory under the direction 
of Dr. Katherine B. Blodgett, an associ- 
ate of the great Dr. Irving Langmuir. 


Ordinary glass reflects or absorbs at 
least 8% of the light rays, allowing 
only 92% or less of the light to pass 
through. The new glass admits 99% of 
the light, and will not show a reflec- 
tion, no matter how strong the glare. 
You can’t tell whether the glass is 
there or not. A special coating, one 


SCIENCE ON EXHIBITION 





\\ 
CARTOGRAPHER (map-maker) in action. At the 
Parliament of Science in Richmond, one of the exhibits by the 
National Geographic Society showed how maps are made. 
In above photo, we see young Frank Corley, a guide, intently 
watching Cartographer Bella Dodek at work on a large map. 
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IS IT SWEET, then bitter? Or bitter, then sou 


A. F. Blakeslee, of the Carnegie Institution, set up a voting 
machine at the Parliament of Science, to register the tastes 
of visitors. To each visitor he fed a tablet. The visitor tasted 
. then registered her taste on the machine. Tablet which 
was sweet to some people was bitter or sour to others. 


« Wo i 
r? Dr. 





four-millionth of an inch thick, does 
the trick. It may be applied to show- 
windows, camera lenses, eye-glasses, 
microscopes, lamps, and other uses of 
glass where the admission of light is 
important. Camera lenses now will be 
faster than ever. 

An easier and cheaper way of turn- 
ing gases into liquids was announced 
by Professor Peter Kapitza, a Russian 
who is a world-famous physicist. The 
liquefaction of air, oxygen and other 
gases has many uses in science and in- 
dustry. Liquid oxygen is used in high 
altitude flying, and in the welding of 
metals. 

L. V. Jones, a 35-year-old business- 
man of Phoenix, Arizona, tinkered 
with machinery and science as a hobby. 
He had never had training as an en- 
gineer or mechanic. One day, in his 
tinkering, he believed he was on the 
track to discovering a new way to 
compress air. He went to the California 
Institute of Technology and continued 
his experiments for a year, and now 
his invention is completed. His air 
compressor is much simpler than 
those now in use. It is able to 
create high pressures at low tem- 
peratures with little power and 
no water cooling. The trick is 
that is uses the heat which comes 
from the compressed air to in- 
crease’ the power of the compres- 
sor. Compressed air is commonly 
used for air brakes on trains, 
streetcars, buses and transport 
trucks, and in operating big 
drills. 


Socialized 
Medicine 


“Socialized medicine” is a 
phrase used a good deal 
days. Right now it is up front in 
the news because of a suit which 
the United States Government 
has brought against the Ameri- 
can Medical Association (A.M.A.) 
and its Washington, D. C., branch. 

Here is what happened: In 
Washington, D. C., last year, 2,500 
Government employees (mainly 
clerks and others receiving low 
salaries) formed a group which 
they called Group Health Asso- 
ciation. We will call it Group 
Health for short 

The purpose of Group Health 
is to see that all its members re- 
ceive good medical care when- 
ever they need it. All 2,500 mem- 
bers were well and hearty when 
they joined. Each pitched in $12, 


these 


which made a fund of $30,000. 
Each year members will pay 
dues. Thus, they will always 
have a fund on hand large 


enough to achieve their purpose. 

This is how they used their 
money: Nine of Washington’s 
first class doctors were placed on 
the Group Health staff, and any 
Group Health member who took 
siek, could call in any of these 
doctors, and have their services 
as long and as often as needed, 
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without paying the doctors. Group 
Health paid the doctors out of the big 
fund. 

Group Health soon ran into a stum- 
bling block. A.M.A. and its Washing- 
ton branch objected to Group Health’s 
scheme of “socialized medicine.” 
A.M.A. said that the Group Health 
plan was “unethical . .. damaging to 
the health of the public... and in com- 
petition with doctors engaged in pri- 
vate practice.” 

By “unethical,” A.M.A. means that 
such plans are contrary to (against) 
the customary way of doing things in 
medical practice; against the approved 
methods of the A.M.A. 


A Code of Ethics 


A.M.A., like many other organiza- 
tions, has a “code of ethics”—a list of 
the things doctors are not allowed to 
do. For instance, the code says that 
doctors may not advertise in the news- 
papers or magazines. If you ever see a 
doctor’s advertisement, you will know 
that he is not an A.M.A. doctor. 

Also, on the A.M.A., “code of ethics” 
is a rule forbidding doctors to contract 
(sign up) their services with a group 
health organization. 

In Washington, A.M.A. started try- 
ing to wreck the Group Health plan. 
Group Health fought back, and got the 
support of the Department of Justice 
of the United States Government. 
A.M.A. was accused of not allowing 
Group Health to use Washington hos- 
pitals. The Department of Justice said 
A.M.A.’s action was a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-trust law. 

A court trial will now be held, with 
the A.M.A. fighting for the right to 
keep Group Health out of hospitals. 
Group Health and the Department of 
Justice will be fighting for the right of 
citizens to join together in a plan to 
buy health protection in a group. 

Group health plans are springing up 
all over the country, especially among 
people whose incomes are modest. 
These people seem to like the idea of 
paying in so much a year so that they 
can have good medical care at low cost. 


California's Doing It 

While the A.M.A. headquarters and 
its Washington branch are opposing 
the group health plan in our capital, 
the California branch of the A.M.A. 
has gone ahead with plans for a simi- 
lar system. It will begin this month. 
Not all A.M.A. doctors have the same 
opinion of “socialized medicine” plans. 

For many years, city people have 
organized for group hospital service. 
Each member pays about $10 a year, 
and this guarantees him three weeks 
of hospitalization whenever he needs 
it. The member can have a semi-pri- 
vate room (two in a room) at no extra 
cost, or a room by himself by paying 
the difference. 

At present, half of the sick people 
of the United States receive no medical 
care at all. Congress has taken notice 
of this state of affairs, and is expected 
to appropriate a sum of $850,000,000 to 
help bring medical care to the needy. 
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Spanish Insurgents 
Launch New Attack 


The Spanish war has been going on 
for 30 months now, and nearly every- 
one is tired of it. Two million soldiers 
and civilians have been killed in the 
fighting and by air raids. 

Last week the Insurgents, led by 
General Franco, opened up a new of- 
fensive (attack), in an effort to break 
the Loyalists’ (Republican Govern- 
ment’s) line of defense in Catalonia, 
the industrial belt of Spain. 

Half a million men, hundreds of 
planes, tanks and guns, were thrown 
into the desperate struggle. General 
Franco’s forces made gains here and 
there, but it was not the kind of victory 
the Insurgents had hoped for. General 
Franco wants to smash through now, 
for he knows that time is on the side 





of the Loyalists. General Franco fears 
that unless victory comes soon, Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy may withdraw 
the 30,000 troops which are still in 
Spain, fighting on the Insurgents’ side. 

If the present offensive ends in a 
stalemate (neither side winning a de- 
cisive victory), England, France, Italy 
and Germany may hold a meeting, as 
they did at Munich several months ago, 
to settle the fate of Czechoslovakia. At 
this new meeting, they might decide 
to divide up Spain. 

The four big powers may not be able 
to agree on a division. For instance, 
the Rio Tinto copper mines, which are 
in territory conquered by General 
Franco, belong to British investors. 
Germany and Italy say that they need 
copper more than the British. 

Dividing up Spain might not be so 
easy as dividing up Czechoslovakia. 
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YOUNGEST AND OLDEST in Congress. Congress opened last week, and here 
we see the “baby” and the “daddy” of the 531 members (435 in the House of Representatives, 
and 48 in the Senate). On the left is 25-year-old Lindley Beckworth, a new Representative from 
Texas. On the right is 80-year-old Representative Edward H. Taylor of Colorado. 





French Send Warship 
to Protect Jibouti 

Italians these days are shouting, 
“Tunisia! Corsica! Savoy! Nice! Ji- 
bouti!” as if it were a football yell. 
These are African dominions under 
French rule, and the Italians have been 
shouting for them. Jibouti (pronounced 
ji-boo-tee—i as in it) is a port in 
French Somaliland, at the southern end 
of the Red Sea. French Somaliland is 
surrounded by the Italian Empire of 
East Africa and British Somaliland. 

Italy wants Jibouti because it is an 
excellent port for Ethiopia, the country 
she conquered in 1935. 

Italy’s demand for Jibouti and other 
African colonies has been turned down 
by France. 

Last week, a nun from Ethiopia told 
some friends in Vatican City that Ital- 
ian troops were moving toward Ji- 
bouti. The story broke into French 
newspapers. The next day, a French 
warship was ordered to Jibouti. 


Wheat for Starving Spain 
Donated by Uncle Sam 


The United States has 517 million 
bushels of wheat which nobody wants 
to buy. About 25 million bushels of this 
surplus will be distributed to needy 
American families. 

The United States Government, 
through the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, has decided to give 
several million bushels of this surplus 
wheat, enough to make 600,000 barrels 
of flour, to starving civilians in Spain. 

President Roosevelt has appointed a 
committee of ten, under the chairman- 
ship of George MacDonald, a leading 
Catholic, to see that the flour is divided 
fairly among all the starving on both 
sides in Spain. Mr. MacDonald’s com- 
mittee will raise the money needed to 
make the wheat into flour. 

The American Red Cross will handle 
the distribution of the flour. Free ship- 
ment will be provided in American 
boats. 
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Murphy of Michigan 
Named Attorney-General 


Frank Murphy, former governor of 
Michigan, has been asked by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to serve as Attorney- 
General in the President’s cabinet. Be- 
fore Mr. Murphy can officially serve 
as Attorney-General, his appointment 
must be approved by a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

Mr. Murphy, as governor of Michi- 
gan, attracted nation-wide attention 
by the manner in which he handled 
the Detroit and Flint automobile 
strikes last year. The strikers refused 
to leave the plants, and “sat down” 
in them. Governor Murphy would not 
allow the troops (which he had called 
out to prevent violence) to use force 
to drive the strikers off company prop- 
erty. 

For his failure to order troops to 
drive out the strikers, Mr. Murphy 
has been severely criticized. His crit- 
ics led a campaign to defeat him for 
re-election last November, and they 
were successful. 


Now, as Attorney-General, Mr. Mur- 
phy will be in charge of the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (G-men) is one 
of the branches of this Department. 
The Department also brings to trial 
people accused of violating federal 
laws. An example of this is the case 
now being brought to trial by the 
Department of Justice against the 
American Medical Association. (See 
article “Socialized Medicine” on page 
10.) 

Mr. Murphy’s appointment as At- 
torney-General is the second cabinet 
appointment within 10 days. Week be- 
fore, the President appointed Harry 
Hopkins Secretary of Commerce. (See 
last week’s Junior Scholastic.) 


STAMPS ON EXHIBIT 


Postmaster General James A. Farley 
is giving stamp collectors of the U.S. A. 
a chance to see some rare specimens. 
He is sending a collection of stamps 
around the country for showing in 
high schools and in museums. The col- 
lection is valued at $1,000,000. 








oyster shells; (D) dried oysters. 


The Rocket 
Challenger 

George Washington 
Chicago Limited 
Hiawatha 

The Chief 

The Zephyr 

. Green Diamond 
Broadway Limited 
. Capitol Limited 
20th Century Limited 
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READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself: If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against key on page 15. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Complete the following sentences by checking one of the end- 
ings suggested. Score five each. Total 20. 


Pearl handles are made of (A) cow bones; (B) pulverized pearls; (C) 


Chicago doubled its population between 1850 and 1910 every (A) 10 
years; (B) 20 years; (C) 30 years; (D) 25 years. 


Chicago’s famous highway running alongside the Chicago River is called 
(A) Halsted St.; (B) Michigan Ave.; (C) Wacker Drive. 


Hull House, founded by Jane Addams, is a (A) home for orphans; (B) 
settlement house; (C) tea room for downtown business women. 


(Il.) The following express trains, listed in the left hand column, 
are operated by the railroads listed at the right. Mark the number of 
the train beside the correct railroad. Score 5 each. Total 55. 


(III.) In the following passage, check the correct words or fig- 
ures inside the parentheses. Score five each. Total 15. 


Chicago covers an area of (25, 215, 2145) square miles, including (5, 15, 
50, 500) miles of shore front. It has (24%, 3%, 4%) million people in the 


(IV.) The first word in each of the following lines should remind | 
you of one of the succeeding words. Check that word. Score 2 each. 
Total 10. The numbers indicate the page and column where the word 


congestion: steam, stomach, clot, fire. (p. 5; col. 1.) 
planetarium: baseball, astronomy, airplanes; plants. (p. 5; col. 1.) 
immigrants: strangers, manufacturers, employees, heathen. (p. 9; col. 2.) 


sweatshop: Turkish bath, gymnasium, old-style factory. (p. 9; col. 2.) 
deficit: shortage, surplus, theft, crime. (p. 4; col. 3.) 


My Score 





) New York Central 
) Pennsylvania 

) Baltimore and Ohie 
) Rock Island 

) Illinois Central 

) Pere Marquette 

) Milwaukec 

) Northwestern-U. P, 
) Burlington 

) Santa Fe 

) Chesapeake & Ohio 
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German Government 
Protests to U. S. 


Relations between the governments 
of the United States and Germany 
have not been very friendly in recent 
weeks. Both nations withdrew their 
ambassadors a month ago. Then, on 
Dec. 18 in Cleveland, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes made a speech 
in which he deplored the barbaric 
way the Nazis in Germany are treat- 
ing German Jews, Catholics and 
others whom Nazis don’t like. 

Secretary Ickes also criticized Henry 
Ford and Charles A. Lindbergh for 
accepting medals from Germany. 

German newspapers, controlled by 
the Nazi government, struck out at 
Secretary Ickes, and called him va- 
rious names including “communist.” 
The German government also wrote a 
note of protest to the United States, 
but Secretary of State Hull, in answer- 
ing the protest, refused to apologize. 

German newspapers also found 
other things to criticize in America 
last week. They ridiculed the Decla- 
ration of American Principles which 
the 21 American republics signed at 
Lima. 

The announcement from Hollywood 
that Charlie Chaplin’s next picture 
would be called The Dictator, also an- 
noyed Nazi leaders. No Chaplin films 
have been allowed in Germany for 
years. 

Italy last week announced that fewer 
American films would be allowed to 
be shown in Italian theatres, 


U. S..JAPAN 


On top of strained relations between 
the United States and Germany comes 
official ill feeling between the United 
States and Japan. 

Japan, in pressing her war in China, 
has shown little regard for American, 
British or other foreign-owned prop- 
erty and commerce in China. 

The United States has a treaty with 
China, permitting American firms the 
privilege of doing business in China. 

The United States also, some years 
ago, signed a treaty with Japan, in 
which Japan promised to honor China 
as an independent nation. 

Japan, by her acts, has “torn up” 
these treaties. Japan says “a new or- 
der” must come in Asia. By this, Japan 
means a “new order” to be run by 
Japan, and that Americans and other 
foreigners will have to obey Japanese 
rules or get out. 

On the last day of the year 1938, 
the United States sent a sharp note 
to Japan, in which our Government 
denied Japan’s claim to control over 
China. 

Japanese troops now occupy all] of 
the important cities and ports of 
China (except British-owned Hong 
Kong). But, as far as the United 
States is concerned, the only govern- 
ment we recognize in China is the 
Chinese government of General Chiang 
Kai-shek. 
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= ed Wide World 
WHOOO—EEEE! You're supposed to make a noise like a northwest wind when you look at 
the above picture. It was taken on Chicago River last week when thermometer reached zero. Photo 
shows tug towing a small fishing boat to safety, after it had been caught in Lake Michigan ice jam. 


HEADLINE ; 
PICTURES 


CHICAGO DIGS it subway. First 


earth was turned on Dec. 17th. when Secre- 
tary Ickes (speaking before microphone) and 
Mayor Kelly (looking toward camera) made 
speeches, and operated pneumatic spades. 

The Chicago subway will be built by tun- 
nelling, rather than by cutting in (called the 
“open-cut” method). Tunnels will be dug 33 
feet below the sidewalks. Underneath the 


sidewalks, there is 4 to 10 feet of fill from the 
days of the plank roads of 1850. Below this 
is a layer of tough yellow clay. 3 feet thick: 
below this is 30 feet of soft blue clay. Under- 
lying the soft clay. is a 35-ft. belt of blue clay. 
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lite ai tenal 
WARM NEWSBOY: 
This Chicago businessman put up 
stove, bundled his feet in burlap. 





International 


i 
BICYCLES (photo below) receive systematic inspection at Steinmetz High School. 


Chicago. 








Each bike is passed along inspection line to be checked for lights, reflector, horn or bell, whee} 
alignment, tires, spokes, chain and pedals. If bike passes tests, the owner is given a metal tag. 


———— 


wnat nal anes 


MAN FROM MARS? no indeed. J 
This is what the well-dressed football player 
will wear when he is serving as live tackling 
“dummy” during practice. Outfit was dis- 
played at coaches’ convention in Chicago last 
week. Designer Gilman calls it “Fightback.” 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HICAGO is a leading city in 

many respects, but few people 

know that the “Windy City” 
is also the leading “Stamp City.” More 
postage stamps have been associated 
with events in Chicago than with those 
of any other city. 

What’s more, Chicago has had for- 
eign postal recognition. The Italian 
government, in 1933, included a sketch 
of the Chicago skyline on a special 
airmail stamp issued to commemorate 
the Rome to Chicago flight of General 
Balbo’s squadron of 24 seaplanes. This 
stamp (see lower cut in this column) 
has an inside 
panel printed 
in purple-blue, 
with the Coli- 
seum in Rome 
placed on the 
eastern curve 
of the Earth, 
and the Chicago 
skyline in the 
west. The planes 
are a dominant part of the design. 

The Century of Progress Exposition, 
held in Chicago during 1933 and 1934, 
was the stimulus for this Italian mass 
flight. Another aviation event with in- 
ternational significance occurred dur- 
ing the Exposition—the flight of the 
great German dirigible, the Graf Zep- 
pelin, from Friederichshafen in Ger- 
many to Chicago. In observance of 
this flight, the United States Post 
Office Department issued a special 50- 
cent airmail stamp. (See cut at top of 
next column.) 

For regular postage, the U. S. Post 
Office Department issued a Century of 
Progress series of two stamps—a 1- 
cent and a 3-cent. These two stamps 
(reproduced on this page) make an 
interesting study in contrasts, and tell 
in simple pictures the story of Chica- 
go’s 100 years’ growth. On the 1-cent, 
the main blockhouse of old Fort Dear- 
born and part of the stockade are 
shown. Fort Dearborn was built by the 





Fort Dearborn 


ROCIERA NORD ATLAMTICA 





Rome-Chicago Flight 


United States Government in 1804, at 
the mouth of the Chicago River, as 
protection for. a small trading post 
that had been set up there, on the site 
that was to grow into the second larg- 
est city in the nation. 

In 1812, Fort Dearborn was ordered 
evacuated during the Indian war of 
Tecumseh, but before the settlers 
could escape, they were massacred by 
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Graf Zeppelin Over Chicago 


the Indians and the fort was burned. 
It was rebuilt in 1816 and occupied at 
various times until 1837. After that the 
fort fell into decay, but from discrip- 
tions of it, authorities of the Century 
of Progress Exposition were able to 
build a reproduction of the original 
fort. It is this reproduction of the old 
fort that is shown on the 1l-cent “Fort 
Dearborn” stamp. 

After the building of the Illinois- 
Michigan canal connecting Chicago 
with the Mississippi, in 1848, Chicago 
became an important trading center. 
An Eastern railway reached the city 
in 1852, and this, combined with the 
enormous and rapidly growing grain 
and livestock trade of the Northwest, 
made Chicago the metropolis of the 
Middlewest. 

How different the design and con- 
struction of old Fort Dearborn from 
the building illustrated on the 3-cent 
stamp of the Century of Progress 
series! Here we see the three-towered 
Federal Building, erected at the Ex- 
position by the United States Govern- 
ment. The three 
towers repre- 
sent the three 
main branches 
of our Federal 
Government — 
the executive 
branch, with 
the President at 
its head; legis- 
lative branch, 
with Congress in command; and the 
judicial branch, with the Supreme 
Court having final authority. 

When the Post Office decided to 
commemorate the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s birth in 1909, a special 
stamp was authorized. It is known as 
the “Chicago Lincoln.” Though there 
were many pictures and likenesses of 
the Great Emancipator available for 
reproduction on postage stamps, the 
designers of this stamp selected the 
statue, made by St. Gaudens, which 
stands in Grant Park, Chicago. 

Other stamps associated with Chi- 
cago include a commemorative series 
of 1893 issued at the time of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago. This issue of 16 stamps (from 
1 cent to $5) celebrated the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus. The stamps 
show episodes in the life of Columbus. 

This series was the largest series of 
stamps ever issued by the United 
States up to that time. It departed also 
from the custom of showing only por- 
traits of past presidents on U. S. 
stamps. —ERNEST A. KEHR 





The Three Towers 


Italian stamps courtesy Nicolas Sanabria, 
Inc., specialist in airmail stamps. U. i 
stamps courtesy Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 


NORTHEND 
WILDCATS 


Continued from page 8 


I pay you big price like I told you be- 
fore. If you don’t like my price you 
kids can give me back my dime and 
take your bones away.” 

“How we going to get our bones? 
They’re all mixed in that big pile.” 

“Go pick ’em out. You can find ’em. 
Yours stink worse than the others.” 

Sliver pulled me to one side. “What 
the heck, Joe,” he said. “We can’t do a 
thing. We can’t take them bones home 
no matter. Come on, we might as 
well go.” 

So we hauled his little wagon out 
of the junk yard and went home very 
tired. Our noses were sore from 
breathing that smell so long. We felt 
awful. We had felt so sure we could 
get baseballs and mitts and uniforms 
and a chest protector and our person- 
al shiny bicycles with carbide lamps 
and automobile horns and now we had 
one measly dime. And when I got 
home my mother made an awful fuss 
about the way I smelled and about me 
being late for dinner, and made me 
take a bath before she’d let me have 
anything to eat. But I didn’t feel much 
like eating anyhow. 


7 7 5 


Joe and Sliver had other schemes to raise 
money for the Wildcats, but none of them 
worked out. One of these schemes was to 
invent a train that “could run anywhere in 
the country without tracks.” Another idea 
they had was to invent an air gun that would 
shoot shingle nails into the roof, so that 
the carpenter would just have to load the 
gun with nails and shoot them into the 
shingles. 

It was Tony Custer who came to the res- 
cue of the Wildcats. He had an ice-cream 
parlor in town, where the boys used to con- 
gregate. One day Tony took Joe and Sliver 
to a department store, where the clerk 
showed them some beautiful baseball uni- 
forms—grey with red stripes! 

“These suits all! right, boys?” Tony Custer 
asked. 

“Gosh,” Sliver said. “You ain’t really go- 
ing to get uniforms for the whole Wildcats 
are you, Mr. Custer?” 

“That’s the ticket. . . . You see, I figure 
on you boys winning your ball games and 
giving me some advertising for my ice- 
cream parlor. When you win a game you 
come down and you all get free ice-cream 
sodas or anything you want. When you lose 
a game you don’t get anything because you 
didn’t earn it.” 

That was just “peachy” with Joe and 
Sliver—even “peachier” when Tony Custer 
promised them tennis shoes, a catcher’s 
mit, and chest protector, too. When the 
baseball uniforms came they had CUS- 
TER’S ICE CREAM in big red letters on 
the chests. Some of the Wildcats kicked be- 
cause “Northend Wildcats” wasn’t there in- 
stead. 

“Now listen,” I said. “You're fine guys to 
squawk about wearing a sign for Tony Cus- 
ter when he’s buying these suits and every- 
thing for us. You're fine guys to squawk. 
Myself, I’m glad to wear a sign on my chest 
for Tony Custer and would wear one on my 
back too if he wanted.” 

And that seemed to settle everything. 
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HITS and 
MISSES 


The Lady Vanishes (Gaumont-Brit- 
ish) is the sort of film that keeps you 
on the edge of your seat, wondering 
what’s going to happen next. It is the 
best mystery melodrama we have seen 
in a long time. Most of the action takes 
place on a train scooting across Europe. 
Among the passengers is a lovely Eng- 
lish girl, a dapper young Englishman, 
and a little old lady who disappears 
right from under their noses. They de- 
cide to find out what happened to her, 
but no one else on the train will admit 
having seen her. But there are several 
important clues: handwriting on the 
window pane, an empty box of tea, 
broken eyeglasses, all of which had 
something to do with the lady who dis- 
appeared. It takes a lot of untangling 
to solve the mystery, and in the mean- 
time there are some excellent bits of 
comedy by two Englishmen who think 
getting back to London in time for a 
cricket match is more important than 
any mystery or even murder. The film 
was directed by Alfred Hitchcock, 
British director who is known as a 
“master of melodrama.” This, we think, 
is one of his best spine-tinglers. 


Thanks for Everything (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). In this, Jack Haley, the 
comedian, wins a radio contest as “‘Mr. 
America, the Average Man,” but the 
contest-promoters won't give him the 
prize money for fear he won’t be 
“average” any more. A lot of funny 
things happen, but the funniest is “Mr. 
America” listening to a fake broadcast 
announcing a war. Makes you think of 
the recent “men from Mars” scare 


Kentucky (20th Century-Fox) is a 
story of the Blue Grass section of Ken- 
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Jack Cole in Cargo 
“Of course, the wool on these Grade ‘C’ 
sheep is part cotton.” 


tucky, where the biggest business is 
raising horses and the event of the 
year is the Kentucky Derby. Walter 
Brennan is delightful as an old Ken- 
tucky “gennelman” who knows all 
there is to know about horses, and the 
Negroes on the plantation are fine. But 
there are long’stretches of story when 
nothing seems to happen. 


The Cowboy and the Lady (United 
Artists). It’s a nice idea to let Gary 
Cooper be a cowboy again, because he’s 
better in a ten-gallon hat and with a 
long drawl than any other way. And 
certainly Merle Oberon makes a very 
ladylike lady. But, here again, the 
story rambles on and on. It gets very 
boring. 


Our “Ten Best” 

This is the time of year when mak- 
ing “Ten Best” lists is a favorite indoor 
sport. 

Everybody can do it, so why not 
YOU? All you need is pencil, paper 
and time to think over the pictures 
you've seen. Let everybody in your 
class do it, and then compare lists 
From all your lists make up a con- 
sensus showing the class’s favorite ten 

If you’re interested, here are two 
lists for your examination. We don’t 
expect you to agree with them. The 
first list was made by a group of boys 
and girls who are members of the 
4-Star Clubs of the National Board of 
Review. 


4-Star Club’s List 


1, Boystown 

2. You Can’t Take It With You 

3. Alexander’s Ragtime Band 

4. Marie Antoinette 

5. Suez 

6. The Adventures of Robin Hood 

7. The Citadel 

8. Four Daughters 

9. In Old Chicago 

10. Snow White and the 7 Dwarfs 
Junior Scholastic’s List 

1. The Citadel 

2. Ballerina (French) 

3. The River 

4. To the Victor (British) 

5. Mad About Music 

6. The Adventures of Chico 

7. Generals Without Buttons (French) 

8. The Adventures of Robin Hood 

9. Snow White and the 7 Dwarfs 

10. You Can’t Take It With You 


SOME FUN 


Droopy Dopey 


Mother: “What picture did you see, 
darling?” 

Five-year-old son: “Snow White and 
the Seven Drawers.” 


Law Abiding 

Boy: “Say, Dad, if the world is 
round and turns every twenty - four 
hours, what keeps us from falling off 
when it’s upside down?” 

Dad: “Why, the law of gravitation, 
son.” 

Boy: “That’s what our teacher says, 
but I can’t figure out how folks stuck 
on before that law was passed.” 


Our Simian Friends 
Teacher: “I want you to tell me ways 
in which animals travel. For instance: 
buffalo travel in herds, and sheep in 
flocks. Give another example, Johnnie. 
Johnnie: “Monkeys in trees.”—Boys’ 
Life. 


Tune Off 
The teacher was trying to make Elsie 
understand subtraction, and she said: 
“You have ten fingers. Now, supposing 
there were three missing, what would 
you have then?” 
“No music lessons,” 
promptly. 


said Elsie 


French as She Is Spoken 

An American, spending a holiday in 
Paris, was endeavoring to work off 
some of his French in a café. 

“Garsong,” he said after a lengthy 
study of the menu, “je desir Consomme 
Royal et un piece of pang et burr... 
no! Un piece of bang.” 

The waiter said helpfully: “I’m 
sorry, sir, I don’t speak French.” 

“Very well,” snapped the diner irri- 
tably. “Send me someone who can!” 


Reading for Keeps 


Key to Test on p. 12 
CG eLe. 
CL) 11, 9,210, 1,6 ¢ 5, Z, 7, 6, 3. 
(III.) 215, 50, 3%. 
(IV.) clot, astronomy, strangers, old- 
style factory, shortage. 
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WOODSTOCK Bonner 


Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 








Winner 














Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 designs 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices from We up. 
Write teday fer our attractive, free catalog 


Dept. P METAL ARTS CO., Rochester, WN. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


PICTUREGRAM 


AN you guess the words represented by the six drawings below? That is 

only the first thing to do toward solving this puzzle. After each drawing 
you see a plus sign and a letter. Guess the word represented by each pictured 
object and add to this word the letter connected to it by the plus sign. Then 
jumble the letters of each word with the additional letter to get a new word. 
Write this final word on the line provided after each drawing. For example, the 
third drawing in the first column illustrates ears. By adding H to the four letters 
of EARS, and scrambling the five letters, you can get some other word. Remem- 
ber, you must scramble the letters each time to get this new word. 
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ARE WE MICE OR MOOSE? 


The commonest way to form the plural of a word is to add the letter “s” to the 
singular. But that’s not the way to form all plurals, of course. As you know, the 
plural of MOUSE is not MOUSES. Now let’s see if you know the plurals of the 
other words in this list 


Singule Plural Singular Plural 
«| ee re See ee 
a ——ll—t ata aie la ee = i a Pee ee ‘ 
3. MOUSE OS ES Bree le RS ae ren ‘ 
A eae = A ey ea, Se 
ea 8 = wh wages eke’ TE rear en, 
a ee: $$. » . Vy Waicepelbaen > ob 
_aes.)6—CO abe eines 14. DATUM at tetewaks ‘ 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If your MEMORY LINGERS ON cor- 
rectly, you remembered the following 
things from your three-minute study of 
the classroom picture: NOON, ERASER 
BRIEFCASE, RULER, ABBREVIATIONS 
SCORE, KANSAS, ATLAS. The initials 
yf these words spell NEBRASKA. 

You should have untangled MIXED 
GEOGRAPHY as follows: NEW YORK 
MISSOURI, WASHINGTON, MISSIS- 
SIPPI, BALTIMORE, HUDSON, LOS 
ANGELES, COLORADO, PHILADEL- 
PHIA and OHIO 


FAMOUS FIVE 


Most of us have seen the Dionne 
quintuplets in the movies and read 
stories about them in the newspapers. 
But just how many facts do you know 
about them? Here is a quiz to test your 
knowledge about the “quints.”’ Check 
the correct answer to each question. 
The puzzle was submitted by one of 
our readers, Jacqueline Klein, 12, 
7th Grade, Rosenhayn School, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


STEAM. TAMES, and MEATS. —— 1. Which of the quints is the smallest? 
The ABBREVIATIONS listed stood for Marie 

DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY, TENNES- Emilie 

SEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, ANTE Cecile 

MERIDIAN (before noon), REPONDEZ Annette 

S'IL VOUS PLAIT (please reply), Yvonne 


WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, NATIONAL LA- “ 
BOR RELATIONS BOARD, UNITED Greek 
STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, GRAND Spanish 
OLD PARTY (‘Republican Party), IN- French 
TERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. Dutch 
A TON OF WORDS brought you: 


TONSILS 


2. What language ts used by the quints? 


3. Who is the quints’ doctor? 


STONIER Dr. Brown 
INTONED Dr. Defoe 
CARTONS Dr. Mackensie 
TRENTON Dr. Dafoe 


TAKE A LETTER 


Get your paper and pencil ready and 
“take a letter.” But first notice the 
two columns of words below under the 
letters A and B. To “take a letter” in 
this puzzle you first find the word de- 
fined at the head of column A. Then 
take the first letter of the word you 
find, place it at the end of the remain- 
ing letters of the word, and so discover 
the first word defined in column B. 
Continue this process for all the words 
in the two columns. For example, here 
is the way No. 11 works out—defini- 
tion A calls for a word meaning “vapor 
of water.” STEAM fits this require- 
ment. Now, by taking the first letter, 
“S,” and placing it on the end of what 
is left—TEAM—we get the answer to 
definition B, which calls for a word 
meaning “groups of players’—TEAMS. 


A B 
1. Twirl, as a top 1. Fastens 
2. Snare 2. Enraptured 
3. Animal’s 3. Finish 
cavern 4. Clue 
4. Not thick 5. Page in a book 
5. Insect 6. Circle 
6. Broad smilie 7. Writing liquids 
7. Submerge in 8. Frame for sup- 


porting a pic- 


water 
8. Hire or rent 9 ~- 
9. At present 10. Pain» 
10. Every 11. Groups of 
11. Vapor of water players 
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Answer the definitions below and 
place the words you find in their num- 
bered places in the diamond. If you 
answer the definitions correctly, you 
will find that the diamond is composed 
of the same five words reading hori- 
zontally and vertically. That is, the 
word in No. 1 horizontal will be the 
same as the word in No. 1 vertical, and 
so forth. The first and last letters of the 
longest word have been filled in. 





1. Move slowly 

2. Actor who portrays Mr. Moto on 
the screen 

3. Participate in 

4. Rank or standing 

5. Piece out bit by bit 





Co, 
tea: 





